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Appendices 



Introduction 



What Is the Purpose of the 
-Process Quide? 



This booklet i§ designed to assist people 
who vvish to engage th^ir community in ^ . 
sferious planning efforj. Some of its material vtars 
used to help plan the expansion of library ser-* 
vices for disadvantaged adults."' Though much of 
the*content has been modified for use in the 
planning of community education programs and 
services, it could be adapted to other specific 
planning areas. 

^ Most community educators would claim 
that* community education is a process, not an 
institution, and that it involves all programs, ser- 
vices, and organizations that contribute to the 
well-being of a community. Acceptance of that 
premise would suggest,then, that if out ^p- — . 
proach to planning is suitable for community 
education, it could also work for other - 
community-based planning effQrts. 

— Ihe_Brocess is not limited to-the develop- 
ment of new activities. fTcaTTb^osTas effective 

«when usettto improve existing practices of well- 
established agencies or institutions. There may , 
not^be a need to create new programs from 

• scratch, butfto refine, expand, or redesign old 

- programs on services. 

This manual presents a two-day planning 
process as one way to plan effectively. It offers 
an argument in support of this process and it 
provides step-by-step implementation instruc- 
tions. . 
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* What Are the Advantages of , 
Cooperative Planning? 



If two heads are better than one, does it -, < 
follow that .fifteen are better than two? Perhaps. 
In the case of planning for community needs, 
cooperative planning between*people and agen- 
cies has several obvious advantages over the 
more traditional approach to-planning, 



Traditional Planning. 

Agencies involve citi- 
zens, if at all, only to 
review plans worked 
otit before. 



Cooperative Planning 

Agencies and citizens 
develop plans from 
the beginning as joint 
-partners. . 



Each agency deter- 
mines its own goals 
and schedules. 



AQencres have a 
monopoly on impor- 
tant informal 



-Rieh-ageneies have 
more power than 
poor agetjcjes. 

* * 
Each agency has its 
own staff, funds, 
building, etc. 



Agencies and citizens 
jointly determine 
goals and schedules. 




Citizens and agencies 
have access to the u 
same information. 

Rich and poor 
agencies have equal 
input. 

Planning may lead to* 
joint staffing and 
x funding and shared 

facilities. 



There is qompetition 
«among agencies for 



Coordination, may 
result in sharing and 



available funds, local ^ . reducing costs 2 
and outsjde. r * ' 

V < 

'If the benefits of cooperative planning are 
so apparent, how do,you make iUhappen? One 
approach is to follow a specific process modeL. . 



What Is a Community 
Planning Process?* 



Quite simply, it is a procedure thaf has been 
structured to deal with specific concerns sharfb 
by people within a defined community. The two- 
day planning process described in this manual 
"Was developed t)ver a six-year period by the 
-Appalachian Adult Education* Center (AAE£), 
Morehead State University, Morehead, Kentucky. 
It was used to initfete research dhd development 
projects in adult basic education (ABE). Afier the 
process-had been improved even more, it was 
applied'to cooperative-planning efforts at ovefr 
eighty sites where the focus was upon coopera- 
tion between libraries and adult educators. The 
purpose: to expand library.services for disadvan* 
taged adults.3 Throughout ifs u£e in library ser- 
vice planning/ the process v^as continuously 
refined. Adapting it to community education 
planning required only minor adjustments. In 
both applications, the people involved and the 
problems addressed were very similar. It has ■ 
been tried and Jested— and it works! 
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Why Use a . Two- Day 
Planning Process? 



I » 4 

Too often we have participated in problem- 
solving meetings where motives were . 
misunderstood, where participants defendeti * 
their current practices rather than sought -new 
cooperative approaches. The meeting was 
characterized t>y resistance to change, maybe 
even confrontation and resentment; it produced 
no collaborative plan (Sf action. , 

•Most of us have also participated in 
meetings where people expressed their con- 
cerns, set admirable goals, and then left the 
meeting feeling good. Unfortunately, the * 
problem-solving enthusiasm often went no far- 
ther specific responsibilities were never out- * 
lined; necessary tasks were never identified. The 
problem(s) remained. 

Because of its two-day format, the process 
described in the booklet can eliminate the im- 
pediments described. above. It can resolve 
misunderstandings and reduce excessive defen- 
sivenes^much better than a single meeting can. 
It can transform good intentions into concrete 
plans. It can cultivate genuine collaboration. 

8 ■ ' • 




Why Does the Two-Day Structure 
Foster Cooperation and Produce 
Solutions to Problems'? 



- During the first day of the process, the par- 
ticipants tell how the centcahssue has affected 
them ?nd how they have dealt with it, unilaterally 
and in cooperation v\nth others. They expresfe 
wants, needs, and concerns relevant to the pro- 
blem area. They.describe their successes as well 
as their failures. By the end of the session, 
everyone should have a much better awareness 
of the complexity of the issue which brought - 
- them together. - 

At the end of the first day's work, an infor- 
mal happy hour or evening meal can providefthe 
opportunity for some very productive interactioru- 
(Though the planning for this social gathering i^ 
the responsibility of the convenpr of the 
meeting, it may be sponsored by any or all of the 
participants.) It is during this socializing that peo- 
ple 'tend to re-evaluate what has been discussed. 
They prioritize concerns. They challenge each 
other 9 ? assertions. They considenand compare 1 
different possible solutions. Individual ponder; 
ings develop into" shared opinions. This casual 
intersession deliberation is as important as the - 
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structured business because it produces a 
clearer sense % of purpose and direction than a 
single formal meeting.gould. The ^participants are 
preparing themselves to deal with the next ses* 
§ion's business: actual problem-solving. Obvious- 
ly ; a one-shot meeting lacks this built-in advan^ 
tage of the two-ddy planning^process. 

(If there is no scheduled social get-together, 
the overnight pause between sessionsjstill , . 
allows the participants to evaluate the first ses- 
sion and to think about their contribution to the 
following day's "meeting.) ' / 
o During the second day of, the community 
planning process, specific task objectives are > 
developed.Jhey will become th$ core of the 
"Work Statement"; a precise .written plan com- 
piled after the meeting. *This document te 
duplicated and sent to all pf the participants. It is 
the collaborative product of two business^ ses : * 
sions and one important intersession. 
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How: fic Course of Action 




Who Organizes a Two-D 4 ay 
Planning Meeting? 



^ Before people can^e involved in a two-day 
planning meeting, t someone must assume the 
role of organizer or conveno/v, This, person is 
responsible for bringing peopleJogether and get- 
ting the process udder way. 

The convenor may be the person or agency 
whicWirst decides that a problem n^bs serious 
attention— orthe convenor may t>e recruited by. 
*this person or ageney.- A good Convenor will be 
known and re$pected*by the Community, will be > 
able to bringy>eople together, will have good ^ 
> ' organisational abilities, and will be committed to 
solvipg the problem. ' c 7 

Choosing an easily accessible facility for 
the plannjng meeting is a prime consideration. 
The meeting zoom should be comfortable -* 
-r ({hough not too comfdrtable), well-lighted, and . 
provided with tables and dhairs that can be ar* 
ranged in a semicircle facing one wall. There are 
probabfy several organizations in your area which 
could provide such A facility. s 

Signing a written agreement create^ a 
greater sense of commitment than merely fak- 
ing a vocal intention. If the convenor wants a 
written commitment from prospective, par- 
ticipants, the reply portion of. the invitation letter* 
(Appendix A) should be emphasized.' The 
facilitator (see page- 16) Ynay also want a strongs 
commitment from the convenor. In the Morehead 
State University pommunityHduc^tion Project, 
the convenor of a plannin'g session signs a "Let- 



ter of Agreement" (Appendix B> which is a 
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The convenor recruits 
people to attend the 
planning meeting * 
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statement pf a seriQus, though nonbinding, 09m- 
mitmeht to do 'two'Jihings: 
• (1) "involve people, and 

(2) gather useful infomfigtioh. 
Both of thesjMasks will be explained below.* ( y * 



Who Should Be Involved 
in the testing? * % 

Who the convenor decides to involve in the 
planning process will depend primarily upon the " 
nature of the problems being addressed. The 
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following sample list was developed for use in 
the MoFehead StsJe University Community 
Education Project. Notice the broad range of 
people who could be invited to a community 
education planning meeting.' 

School Superintendent 
$oard of Education Member * 
County Judge/Exedlitive 
Mayor 

, Member of the Fiscal Court 
Librarian ■ , 
Library trustee 

ABE area supervisor, director, teacher 
School principal 
School teachers) 
Representative of: . 

Area Development District 

Chamber of .Commerce 

Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

College or 'university 

Community Action Agency 

Community college - 
t Comprehensive Care 

Cooperative Extension Service 
" 4 Department for Human Resources 

Farmers' Cooperative 

Fire Department .* • ^ 

Health Department 

Hospital 

Labor union 

League of Women Voters 
Legal Services ( 



Local Arts Society 
Local business and industry 
Local radio and newspaper 
Ministerial Association 
Parks and Recjeation 



, Police Department 
PrivatesSchool 
PTA ■ 
Red Cross 

Senior Citizens i 
Service club (Rotary, Lions, etc) \ 
Other volunteer association • 
Special education , 
Vocational education 
YMCA, YWCA* 
Youth organization 

The above list is certainly not complete. You' 
probably know of other people who should be in- 
volved in community education planning. If th£**^ 
planning were to consider non-comrnuaiiy^^ 
education issues, you may choose to involve on- 
ly those people or agencies that are directly . 
associated with the problem area. ' 

'Many local organizations and agencies will 
have state and regional offipes. We recommend 
that you send copies of the invitation letter to 
th£ upper-level decision-makers, not necessarily 
to invite them to tjie meeting, but to-make them 
aware of the event and to gain their approval, * # 
Subsequently, you may wanUo involve them in 
the "Work Statement" activities. 

It is doubtful that you would get a represen- 
tative from every organization listed ^ve. The 
most effective planning meefings occur with 
groups of 15 to 30 people. If you think that the 
number of actual participants will become too 
large, you may decide to revise your invitation 
list.* 

t A 




How Do You Get 
People Interested? 



To sell the planning process; you must try 
to convince potential participants that the pro- " 
cess does not belong to anyone in particular; it 
belongs to all the participants and everyone with* 
whom they interapt. Each individual or agency } 
will have to believe that their self-interest will be/ 
served. The question "How will it affect me or 
my business or my agency?" must receive a 
reassuring answer. ( • 

Another important participation factor is 
concern about the planning meeting's impact ^ 
u^on the whole community. Participation is'often 
encouraged by a positive response to "Will my 
peers or other influential people be involved?". 
These considerations can be addressed through 
one-to-orie .conversations, sntall informal orienta- 
tion meetings, and good local publicity such as 
radio talk shows and newspaper^eature stories. 4 

If you are unable to secure a two-day com- 
mitment from all the prospective participants, 
you may want to present a general orientation 
session where concerns and fears receive more 
detailed consideration. Some people respond to 
a five-minute selling job; others need a well- « 
presented, more organized method of persua- 
sion. You'll have to use' your own best judge- 
rfrdnt. » 



/ 
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If you still cannot get people to commit 
themselves for two full days, you may have fo 
schedule your planning hneeting for one after-, 
noon, followed by a morning session. Unless the 
prospective participants sincerely feel that there 
is a need for a plannirg mteeting, your recruit- 
■ment efforts will probably be Unsuccessful/ > 

The- "Sample Letter to Agency People Who 
Might Participant in a Manning Session'! (Appen- 
dix A) invites participat on by using several direct 
. questions. Probably thekbest way to dispel fears 
and promote cooperation is through throne-to-' 
one approach, the lettef attempts to formalize ^ 
and reinforce the commitment to attend. 

The decision to participate in such a pro- 
cess requires ny)re ( thap just a casual interest in 
I community concerns. It is an expression of c&nv 
\mitment to a seriousA^ooperative effort. The 
choice to become actively involved is the 
<eystone to successful^ cbNaboraitiorv. . 

Making an agreement to have a col- ' 
laborative process is easy. It i^easy to ' 
agree to almost anything. People talk, 
nod their heads, pass resolutions and 
really believe that tttey all agree. 

To agree is simply to express ap- 
proval. To make a commitment is to 
make a choice that involves a definite 
course of action. Commitment 
solidifies a position and an attitude 
towards a problem, it forces people to 
decide, to bring closure, usually so 
that something else can happen. 

People choosing the route of col- 
iaboration must be willing. to commit . 

■ is. 



themselves to the time, energy, 4 trust, 
•and action ^necessary to bring about-a 
collaborative effort 5 



What Useful Data Should Be J 
Collected Before the Meeting? 



. In the Mofehead State University Communi- 
ty Education Project, a standard form (see pages 
14-15) is used to record basic demographic infor- 
mation. This data is relevant to the focus of 
most communityveducation program^, that is, the' 
well-being of the entire community. This informa- 
tion can highlight some of the more important 
economic and educational needs, as well as 
identify existing resources related to these 
needs. 

This data sheet is only one suggested for- 
mat. You may decide to adapt this form to your 
particular information needs. Or you may choose 
to gather the necessary background information 
in an entirely different way: in anecdotal com- 
ments, in informal testimony, or in othej: survey 
document? available in the community. What's 
important is that the need for the planning 
meeting be clearly documented. - . 

The information sheet will be distributed to 
the participants early in the first session. The 
cplleqted data should demonstrate to them that 
there are good reasons for them coming together. 
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Background Data for 
Planning, Session 



County_ 
Towns 



Topography 

Major Transportation Routes 

1 Population . Total_ 



Distribution by age groups 
(age _ group nurber ) 
Median Family Size 



Male 



Female 



2 Economic Information 

Median Income Famxly_ 

Total Civilian Work Force 

Nurber Unemployed 



Major Local Employers_ 



Per Capita 

Male , >¥ -~p Female_ 
Percent Irtenployed 



3 Educational Information 
School Age Population_ 



Median School. Years Completed, age, 

4 

f Male N Female 
School Years Completed for Adults, age 



_or older 



or older 



Years 
0 

\-U 
8 

9-11 
12 

13-15 



\ 



(You may substitute different "Years" groupings.)- 

18 



Percentage 



Educational Offerings/Cccnusuty Services 'Available 

Agency/Orgarazat ion • Program/ Service 




Information and Referral Services 



Facilities Available for Cormunity Use ~ 
Public (e g school gym, local park, library, etc ) 



» A , 

Private (e g. church hall, bank conference room, homes, etc ) 
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Who Are the Essential Personnel 
in a Planning Meeting and 
What Do They Do? , 



1. Neutral Facilitator 

The most important person in any planning 
meeting is the neutral facilitator, who acts as the 
moderator for the whole process. This person 
does not have to have a special interest |n the 
subject of the meeting, and can in fact be suc- 
cessful in a group of strangers on a subject 
about which he has no knowledge on>personal in- 
terest. "A, facilitator is usually more concerned 
with how people go about deciding what to do, 
than what it is they are* deciding.'^ 

The need for impartiality does not prevent 
the facilitator from helping the group to identify 
problems. Rather than illustrate an issue witfca.. 
hypothetical-situation, facilitators can confront . 
the exact problem by pointing out specific ex- 
amples. The decision to deal with a specific pro- ' 
blem, however, should consider the range of its 
impact: does the problem involve and affect 
most 6f the participants or just one or two? The 
facilitator must allow everyone' to express an opi- 
nion and then get the group to explore the 
causes.for the differences of opinion so they can 
eventually reach a solution that carries the com- 
mitnrfent of the wfiole group. 

The role of facilitator eliminates the need 
for a chairperson. The convenor of the meeting, 
therefore, is free to % argue a personal point of 
view— or can be a passive listener. The convenor 
1 should-, however, take r i^tjol of the meeting if v 
*1he discussion gets sidetracked. During (He first 





\ sessiorvgroup discussion should be limited to 
"problem identification and related to actual data 
whenever possible. The facilitator is expected to. , 
• be impartial and shouFd be challenged when he 
interjects personal bias. The facilitator is a pro- 
cess guide, not an advocate for a particular view- 
point. 





The effective facilitator 

1. Keeps the meeting focused on the topic 

Ppints out the flrscussion has drifted 
Re-states the original topic » 

2. Clarifies and accepts communicanferi 

Summarizes a contri(53jron 
Relates ideas V 
Pgints out when someone is cut off and 
jnvites him to continue 

3. Accepts feelings as valid data 

Summarizes.feelings 



The neutral facilitator acts 
as Jl he moderator f6r the 
planning meeting. 




A* 



4. States a problem in a constructive way, k 

,Re-states problem to eliminate Slame-ii^in^^ 0 4 
Sends problems, not solutions « 1 

Helps clarify areas of decision-making [\ \ x 

5. Suggests a procedure or problem-solving^ **>\ 
approach (See IV F, Agenda for Two-Day- ^\ j 1 H , 
Process) ' Y/j\»* 

Points out time.s to move oru *. * 

Makes a suggestfcn of procedure v fijj a p 

6. Summarizes and clarifies direction 

Summarizes what meeting has accom- 
plished and indicates next steps 

7. behaviors to be avoided % 9 

Judging or criticizing ideas or feelings o 
Asserting own ideas ' 
Making decisions for the group * 
Making lengthy comments 7 / '^ 

Because it is desirable that the neutral .* 
facilitator not feel intimidated of influenced by 
any of the participants, it would be best to* . / 
recruit this person from outside the community/ 
The less the facilitator knows about the per- 
sonalities involved, Ihe easier it will be for him (o 1 
preserve impartiality. One source for neutral 
facilitators would be the Centers for Community 
Education Development which are foundation-. - - 
wide 8 Regional universities and community col- 
leges are often quite willing to provide staff per- - 
sons for facilitator roles. You might also secure^ : 
neutral facilitator from the community edubatidty 
/ division of your state department of education: ' 

**2. Recorder 

. The second key person in the process is the- 
group discussion recorder. It is this person's c 
responsibility \o sift from the discussion those ** 
comments which deal directly with the task of, 
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* 

r the session and then to* record them on a large 
chart pad For the first session, the task is to 
identify the problems; for the ^econd session, 
the task is to develop solutions to the problems.-, • 

At the beginnffig of each session the par- 
ticipants are sitting in a semicircle, facing a wgll. 

,We recommend that the chairs be arranged 
behind tables/Thi§ arrangement makes it-easy 
forthem to rea£ the ch^gt pad which has teen 
set on an easei in front of the wall. The recorder 
must take care to write the comments clearly 
enough for all to see. 




To minimize confusion and misunderstand- 
ing, the recorder should avoid paraphrasing. - . 
The facijitator must continuously monitor what 
hqs been recorded to see if it accufetely 
represents the idea of the speaker— "Is this what % 
you said? Cfo these words express what yoir 

. - - . " o 



smeaot?" The recorder should alternate coldrs on 
8 the chart pads* especially when there is a topic 
change. As each sheet of chart paper \k com- 
pleted, jt should be mounted on the wall behind 
the recorderand neutral facilitator. This practice 
1 will focus attention on the subject of the discus- 
sion rather than on personalities. A skillful ' 
recorder will star, underline, and circle key ideas. 

It is nonessential that the recorder have 
previous experience working with the neutral 
facilitator. What is important'is that he have a 
discriminating ear and be able to write distinctly. 
The convenor may recruit a recorder locally, 
'perhaps from one of the participating agencies. 
Selecting a local person should cause no. prob- 
lem with partiality because as long as the 
neutral facilitator continuously monitors what is 
being written on the chart pads, the* recorder * 
cannot be accused of bias. 



i 

What Is the Exact Procedure for 
Running a Planning Meeting? 



the agenda outlined below is the 
facilitators guide through a two-day community 
planning meeting. The format is designed .to help"' 
establish, expand, or improve community educa- 
tionrpjspgrams and services at the'local level. The 
'same format could be used by other public ser- 
vice agencies *or any other people-oriented 
organization which desire&to expand or improve 
its services. j 

£ 24. ' ' I 

. • . . * ' * 

— — ~r^^~^., - ...... ^_ _ .__ . - _ 
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The agenda is flexible. The facilitator can 
modify it as long as two major process goals are 
preserved: (a) getting the participants to talk . 
about theif community's needs; (b) getting the 
participants to plan how they can work together 
to deal with these needs effectively. The neutral 
facilitator should review the agenda before ftfe 
-planning session and proceed in, this order. 



(Coffee breaks should be scheduled at least 
once every one and a half hours of discussion 
time. Keep to the schedule. Punctuality will help 
set a more serious tone for the meeting.) *• 
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The First Day * 

Step 1; Get a list of all the participants., Be sure 
to get the correct spelling of their 
names, their titles, the name of the 
organization they represent, its address 
and phone number. The convenor should^ 
already have this informatin before the * 
meeting begins. Any changes in ex- 
pected participation could be noted on a* 
registration list which is compiled as the 
/ participants arrive. To pass around a 1 
registration sheet during the fneeting 
would be disruptive. 



Step 2. 



Welcorrie the participants. Thank them 
for attendfng and encourage them to • 
become actively involved in the meeting. 
Stress that its success will depend upon 
their input. 



Step 3. 



eric f 



of ti^tu^i 



State the purpose of tfye meeting. Clean 
ly explain the purpose of the meeting: to 



* develop a writteirplan for expanding 
community education services. Review 
the problem that the meetirig will try to 
- solve.' You may warit to,appfl»ch it in- 
directly 'by mentiomng^sorTie$Uhe more* 
* obvious benefits (Successful com- \ 
munity educatidnprograms; for example, 
' more interagency, co-operation; greater 
.utilization of public facilities; more 
citizen involvement in all community pro- 
^grams and services; incr^sed citizen 
^Support for local agenGies and service 
institutions! . - * ; 
Go, oyer the agenda for the next two 
dbysifis new people come in, you'll 
have tLgsjjiver it again briefly to let , 
Jh£m\nqw wljat you're doing. \ 

A ' Have the p^ficfpants introduce 

thernselvps and name the .organisations 
they represent. Ask them to delay * , 
discussijgg their^agency's services until* . 
after you- have reviewed community % 
needs. \ 

5. Review commurifijfsurvey information. 

Distribute copies of the community data 
sheet and go over the information to ' 
pohjpGut (a) some of the community's 
needs, and (b) what resources presently * 
exist in the community to meet those 
needs. This information provides only a 
very limited overviewwThe nfext step * * 
should expand this information con- 1 
iderably. ^ ' , 



* 
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Step 6— AsMbe-pafticipants4o discuss _the_cen-\ 
Xral issue as it relates to: (a) the services 
offered by their agencies; (b) the needs 
of their clients; (c) their successes in 
meeting these needs; (d) their ex- 
periences with interagency oooperation. 
Are^there people who are not receiving 
services they need<and deserve? Don't 
be afraid to ask probing questions. 

(It is a good idea to find out who can be 
at the meeting for only a^hort time and 
ask them to talk first.) 

The recorder should list the needs on 
' the chart pad as they are identified. The 
list will be used later in the planning 
session. This step will acquaint the par- 
ticipants with each other's services and 

• set the stage for. planning cooperative 
* ; approaches to community problems. 

A different approach to needs identifica- 
tion is to examine existing programs at 
other sites. By comparing other program 

* standards to current local practices, the 
group might identify specific service 
needs. This look at successful strategies 

«* could generate the planning for 

necessary local strategies—analyze the 
ideal to plan for the real. 

Step 7. Briefly go over the list of community 
needs you have compiTed. Explain that 
you will use the list the following d;ay in 
planning objectives and activities to 
meet these needs. 

End of first sesfcipn. 
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, A social gathering after the 
J first session could produce 
" . some very fruitful discussion. 



Intercession 

If possible, we suggest that the convenor 
arrange for the participants to attend an informal 
social gathering after the first session. It could 
provide the opportunity for some very fruitful 
discussion. 

Sometime between the two sessions, the 
neutral facilitator, the group discussion recorder, 
aad, if possible, a third person who has accurate- 
ly-recorded the entire proceedings, should meet 
to analyze the discussion and to organize the in* 
formation on the chart paper. They should rank 
the listed needs according to their complexity 
and write them on a new chart sheet. Normally, 
*the simpler the^problem, the greater the chances 
for finding a solution.jPresenting the participants 
with a simple problem first will make it easier for 
them to learn how to develop objectives. Begin- 
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ning the second session with a complex problem 
could confuse and discourage the participants. 
It's important to have an early success in 
creating objectives. > 

Assigning an order of priority to the needs 
does not me^n that complicated problems will 
be ignored during the next session. What prob- 
lems will be addressed after the first one or two - 
will depend upon the participants. In fact, their 
preferences always come first; the neutral 
faeilit^tof can only suggest/not demand, 
f J 



The Second Day 

Step 1. Review the first day's activities and 

answer any questions about the previous 
session. 

Step 2. Ask the new participants to introduce 
themselves, to briefly talk about what 
they do, and to discuss their view of 
community needs, 

£tep 3. The facilitator describes how objectives* 
will be developed (see below). As he 
refers to the chart sheet of needs, he ex- 
= plains that a simple problem will be 
dealt with first— to serve as an exercise 
in developing objectives. Two such ob- 
jectives should'train the group in the 
process and enable it to 'attack more dif- 
ficult problems. 

It- is also suggested that the chart sheets 
of the previous day's discussion be 
readily accessible, perhaps mounted on 
aside wall wherS the. group can see 
them. 



Step 4. Tell the group that they will now begin 
developing objectives. Each objective 
will be composed with the aid of the 
questions listed below. If you post the 
objective-developing questions up front 
where everyone can see them, it will be 

♦ easier for the participants to follow the 
process. The recorder should write the 
responses to each question oA a chart 
pad. It is the facifitator's duty to con- 
tinuously check that what is written is 
exactly what the group means. The 
facilitator cannot expect unanimous 
: agreement on every statement, but 

should try to achieve a consensus. If it's 
, obvious that the objective has become 
too controversial and disfcussron has 
reached an Impasse, ft may be 
necessary-to move on to another need. 

The Work Plan: Questions for 
Development of Objective? 

What Is the R^l Problem? 

< Based on the survey data and the con- 
sensus of the participants, what state- 
ment best describes the specific pro- 
blem chpsen? Some examples: 

a. there are no structured* summer 
recreational programs or* ac- 
tivities in "6ut town for a majority 
of our teenagers. < - * - 

b. Our ABE (Adult Basic Education) 
courses are being underutilized 
because the classes are offered 
in inconvenient locations. 

' 30 - ■ : 



c. Senior citizen recreation pro- 
grams are limited by the lack of 
suitable facilities. 



What Are We Going to Do? 

The answer to this question is the 
statement of the objective for that 
specific problem. Examples of three 
objectives are: 

a. Establish a summer recreational 
program for local youth. 

b. Offer ABE classes in more conve- 
nient locations. 

c. Find additional facilities for 
senior citizen recreational pro- 
grams. 

Why Are We Going to Do It? v 

This statement will be the goal of the 
objective. It may seem sq obvious as 
to be unnecessary, but .unless the par- 
ticipants can agree on a reason for 
'their action, long : term cooperation may . 
not be possible. Unity of purpose is 
essential for achieving united action. • 
This concept does'not preclude acting 
out of self-interest, but it does make 
concern for the common good the - 
principal, motivation behind the action. 
If there is ao serious conflict between » 
personal' interests and the goal of the 
objective, the facilitator should pro- 
ceed to the next question. 

How Are We Going to Do It? 

At this point, the participants NsUhe 
activities necessary tt> accomplish the 



objective. It may be advantageous to 
determineJi^bestxhixuiolo^LcaJ^e^ 
que'nce for the separate activities. In 
addition, the participants need to * 
estimate*ap"proximately how long it 
should take to complete each activity. 
This rough time trance will make peo- 
ple more aware of any delaying pro- 
blems that develop, and of any personj 
or agency which is not doing their job.- 

One way to clearly present time expec- 
tations for each objective is to locate 
on a time chSfft (use a sheet of chart 
paper) the starting point, work period, 
and finishing point for each activity. 
One time chart format: x 



Events 

or Activities 



3.. 



Months 



Oct Nov. Dec Jan Fe£ Mar Apr May June Jury Aug, Sept 
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Rather* than select a single rigid solu* 
tion, the group should consider several 
—solutions ^ Again, they might look at 
what other Organizations are doing 
elsewhere. What are their strategies^ 
Assess both the positive and negative 
aspects of each strategy. Examine-the* ■ 
benefits and disadvantages of each 
altefnative from various individual and 
institutional persepcttves, e.g., time 
factors, facility availability, community 
responsiveness, focus of control, etc. 
Also consider if the solutions. will 
satisfy local policy and state and 
federal regulations. 

Keep'in mind that the groap may con- 
front a factor which prevents im- 
plementing a strategy. Unless they can 
eliminate the barrier or suggest an 
alternative solution, the objective will 
have to be abandoned. The group may 
encounter an insurmountable obstacle' 
at any stage of the process, not just . 
during the planning of activities. 
Failure to develop an adequate 
. resppnse to any of the next three 
questions (Who is going to do it? What 
do we need to know? How much will it 
cost?J would bring the process to a 
halt for that objective. Flexibility and 
willingness to cooperate are the key in- 
gredients here. r 

Who 1$ Going to Do It? 

The group must now determine which^ 
persons or institutions will assume 
responsibility for each activity. The op- 
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portunities for collaboration are 
• greatest now. The facilitator may have 
to cdax a person or agency into a hew, 
uncharacteristic role. New liasons may 
be frightening and unpredictable at 
first, t5ut the fruits of successful 
cooperajion fustfty the risk. * 

What Do We Need to Know? 

What are the knowledge needs for 
each activity? It is quite likely that the 
participants will be aible to meet most 
of these information needs. However, 
some activities may require special 
knowledge or expertise that the par- * 
ticipants do not possess. In such 
case's, outside resources should be* 
identified. 



J 



How Much Will It Cost? 

Financial requirements are as crucial 
as,staff responsibilities. Interagency 
cooperation may produce solutions to 
some of the financial demands. There 
may in fact be a variety of alternatives 
to directdollar outlay. Explore the op- 
tions. 



How Will We Know We Have Done ft? 
'How will you knqw you ha\e succeed- * 
ed? Unless you can accurately 
measure th6 satisfactory completion of 
eaph activity, you will not be able to 
evaluate your performance. How will 
you document your progress and final 
accomplishments? (See Evaluation, 
Chapter 5, for more information.) 

04 # 



Who Should Know We Have pone It? 
How important is it that other local 
' * grdupa or diHerent communities learn ^ 
* what the planning meeting eventually 
, achieves? Who might benefit frpfn this'- 
information? yVho might want to 
'duplicate your efforts? How will you in-^ 
form these people of your successes 

I (and failures, for they too may bein- 

struttive)? What will- be v your 
dissemination strategy? 

Step 5. Read over the objective, activities, staff 
assignments, knowledge needs, financial 
peeds, and documentation, and answer 
* * any questions. 

Step 6. Develop another objective. Continue to m * 
% avoid objectives that are top controver- 
sial or that will require too much > \ 
meticulous task description. * 

. Step 7. Develop more difficult or morfe corrtrover* 
sial objectives, some thai require real 
change and evidence of commitment to 
community cooperation. 

Step 8. Finish developing objectives. End the 

session with an objective that is less 
^' emotional and demands less subjective * 
involvement. Choose one that requires 
more attention to impersonal detail, one 
that is more "mechanical.'Mhis practice 
will release tensjon created by the cpn- „ 
trove'rsial objectives. 

If the second session has lasted for a 
full day, the group should have bepn * 
able to develop objectives in four to six 
problem areas.' Throughout this process, 
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* it is the facilitator's responsibility to 
clarify meaning and insurfe agreement on 
what is being written down. 

Step 9. Read back all objectives. For-each one, 
state its activities, staff ^assignments, 
knowledge needs, financial needs, and 
documentation to make sure^you have 
heard correctly what the participants 
have agreed to 'do. Refer to the chart 
pad. 

Step 10. Explain that you will compile^ the objec- 
tives in a 4 work statement and send it to .« 
•them for their approval. 

In case of future cutbacks in staff or fund-' 
ing, we recommend that the .group rank 
the objectives. Decide which*ones are 0 
essential and which ones might-be 
sacrificed or temporarily neglected. 

'It is possible that upon review the group 
will decide not to undertake expanded A 
cooperative services at this tifne. Though 
other priorities and pressures maybe 
very strong, leave the door open for 
* future efforts. If you meet with 

resistance, give the v participants a non- l 
-threatening chance to change their , ; * 
minds. You may be abl£*Q*use this ex- 1 , 
perience to trylagain "at some future 
time. An agreement to meet periodically % 
ovdr the long term may be the major pro^ 
duct of the planning meetingt * ¥ 
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Suggestions for the. Facilitator 



1! Be positive. Emphasize out how much the 
existing agencies have to offer to the com-* 
munity, especially through interagency 
cooperation. 

2. Be persuasive. Some members of the group 
may reject the idea that their community has 
noi reached its full potential and that there 
are important needs still to be addressed. 

3. Point out the service gaps politely but firmly, 
based on the community survey and upon 
the participants' own input. * . . « 

4. Persist in searching for possible ^Hematjve 
ways of using existing resources to provide 
needed servicd)|. \ 

5. Briefly review what has been <j$>ri£ each time 
someone new joins the groifp. This policy 
will remind and reinforce. 

6. Explain the reason for your fast pace. Objec- 
tives, activities, staff assignments, and 
knowledge-reeds have to be developed in 
only two day|. 

7. Be enthusiastic. Show that you are glad to 
be there. Such eagerness is often con- 
tagious. 

8. Be willing to accept criticism without becom- 
ing defensive or openly negative. 

9. Talk with the participants during coffee 
breaks and the intersession. You may receive 
some valuable, candid feedback regarding 
the session activities. 

10. Encourage the participants to think about 
"what should be" r&ther than "what is." 
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What Next? 



After the two-day planning meeting is over, 
it is the facilitator's duty (with the help of the 
recorder) to prepare a written plan or work state- 
ment. This plan is a record of the agreements 
reached by the planning meeting participants. 
Copies of this plan are sent to all participants (a) 
to make sure it is an accurate report of what the 
group agreed upon and (b) to seek from each 
participant or participant's agency the assurance 
that they will fulfill their part of the agreement. In 
other words, will they do what they committed 



themselves to do? Request an early response so 




It is recommended that these written plans 
also be sent to people who were invited «but 
could not attend the planning meeting. In addi- 
tion, copies should be sent to the regional and 
state level decision-makers*who were previously 
* m notified of 4he planning meeting. 

The facilitator and/or the convenor should 
assume the responsibility for periodic monitoring 
to see if The agreements are being acted upon. 
The brief monitoring contact may stimulate a 
participant to fulfill an agreement. It could also 
yield information which can then be shared with 
all the group in terms of success, failure, need to 
reconvene, or need ta redirect some of thg ac- 
tivities. 

f ; 

How Po You Wyjb a 
Work Statement? 

To be an effective guide for responsible ac- * 
tion, the work statement must;be olear, concise, 
and specific. Every participant should know ex- 
actly what was decided upon. , * 
The work statement should begin with 
some background. ihformation oh the planning 
* meeting. In a short description of the commun : : 
ity, explain the purpose for the meeting— why 

• was it convened? , e 

Mention the place and date of the meeting. 
List all of the meeting's participants andlhe 

* organization or agency which each person " ^ 
represents. 
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Now you are ready to document the 
business of the planning meetihg. The-answers 
to the objective questions (pp. 26-31) will provide 
the essential content matter for the wocK stafe- • 
ment. For each problem that was discussed? 

• Write out each objective as it was agreed 
upon in the meeting. 

- • Write the goal of the objective. 

• "List the activities for each objective, in- 
cluding the staff responsibilities for each. 
Are these tasks listed in the proper 
chronological order? Who has agreed to 
carry out each activity? Are there any 
cooperative arrangements between agencies 
regarding facilities, staff, funding, P r other 
resources? 

• List all of the resource and knowledge needs 
tor each objective. Who will cover the' ex* 5 
penses? Were there any alternatives to direct 
funding? Point out each planned expen- 
diture. What, physical resources must be« ob- 
tained? What must each person and agency 
know to accomplish their'activiti^s? 

The work statement should show a time ' 
frame for completing the objectives-Inclusion of 
a '5ime Chart" (p. 28) would address This *con-..' * 
cern. Delays-and unanticipated obstacles are in-, 
evitable. Though it will probably'be necessary to 
alter the schedule of activities, tentative targei 
. dates will help guide thejprocess. In the long 
terfri, good" judgement and experience will be • 
your best aids. * * - 

Repeat 'the above steps for the rest of the ' 
objectives developed in the planning meeting. 
See Appendix C for examples of "Worfc State- 
ment" objectives. "J 
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How Do You Know if the Planning 
Meeting Has Been a Success? - 



An appraisal of th^ meeting itself can be 
obtained through use of a participant 
response form lire the one shown in Appendix D. 
The utigiate proo\of success would be the 
achievement of alHthe objectives— on schedule. 
But evaluation should do more -than measure 
final accomplishments. It should also be con- 
cerned with'the proeess^with the progress of 
the activities— so that if difficulties do surface, 
adjustments can be made before the process 
becomes irreversibly bogged. Flexibility is 
crucial. 

. 4 For evaluation to be adaptable, it must 

plgtce less emphasis on tight schedules and rigid 
programs and more emphasis on clients, ser- 
vices, facilities, staff, and goals. 

Providing for the needs of /fie. community is 
the purpose of the entire planning process. Ef- 
fective evaluation will monitor and strengthen 
staff, services, program, and facilities— the com- 
ponents that contribute most to meeting the 
needs of the community. 

There are several ways of measuring the 
"• success of your plarlfing meeting: 

Accomplishment of objectives 
As mentioned above, this method of 
evaluation'judges success simply by , 
comparing what you did with what you 
intended to do. The* work statement 
should indicate how the attainment of 
objectives will be determined. It is y 
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important to state both the goals anc 
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4 objectives because in some cases the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of an objective 
ma^not result in the desired goal. Were 
the activities misdirected? What went 
wrong? Such cases are worth documen- 
ting for future planning. 

Personal comments from people af- 
fected by the planning meeting deci- 
sions 

Anecdotal records can be useful 
•measures of the success of your'plan- . 
ning. They can help justify ^our program 
and provide valuable insights for im- 
provement. If .the clients (the communi- 
ty?) don't rate your planning a success,' 
is it? * , 

ml y 

Number of new people involved in the 
programs or services > 

A record of people who take advantage 
of the'planning meeting's pew programs 
or services is another gauge for measur- 
ing the degree of success. More impor- 

, tant than just numbers, however, is the 
quality of each individual's experienpe. 
Does your plan provide for the measure- 
ment of change in attitude, outlook, or 
appreciation for the new activities? Will 

* you know whether any learning has oc- 
curred? A measure of the quantity of 
clients is enhanced a simultaneous 
measure of the quality of the client's ex- 
perience. , . 4 
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Summary 



The community planning process described 
in this booklet is not a failsafe change vehicle. It 
cannot be used successfully in a complacent, ^ 
non-receptive community. It can work only if the 
participants are seriously looking for solutions to 
community problems and are willing to carry out 
their part of the work plan. » 

. The process is a means of structuring 
positive energies jn short-term activities and 
responsibilities. If the action it initiates is to con- 
tinue, additional planning must occur. In this 
sense, the community planning process may be 
viewed simply as one step in the direction of 
community self-actualization. 
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Ap pendices 



Appendix A 

Sample Letter to Agency People Who 
Might Participate in a Planning Session 



Oear 



^--Are vou able to serve all of your clients jbs we'll as you'd like to 9 

--Do you know of anyone who is duplicating pour programs or services' 
If eSo, could these duplicate energies be ^channeled into other areas 

of need'' a 

--Would you like to learn more about other programs and services in our 
community* 

--Is your agency or organization's effectiveness threatened bv budget 

cuts and staff reductions' 

--Can you identify mportant needs and concerns m our community which 
are not being addressed'' 

~-Iri your opinion, could active cooperative plannmp, produce a more 
effective approach to community problem-solving 7 

If you answer "Yes" to any of these questions, (the convenor) 
.would like to invite you to join other concerned citizens in a two- 
day planning session to be held on at 



The goal for the meeting will be to identify important wants, needs, 
and concerns of the community which can be addressed through our co- 
operative efforts The final product of the meeting will be a 'work 
statement" which will outline the specific activities necessary for 
dealing with these concerns We^ask that you contribute yourVspecial 
knowledge of County and its current needs 

If you would like to be involved in this cooperative planning activity, 
please fill out and return to me the tforn at the bottom of this letter 
For additional information, phone at 

encourage your attendance and welcome your input 

Sincerely, 



Yes* I will participate in a community planning workshop to be held on 



(If you are unable to attend the entire workshop, your presence at the 
first session is especially important.) 

NAME , 

ACildCY/ ORGAN I ZAT ION * 

MAILING ADDRESS 

PHONE NO. * 



Please return this form by_ 
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Apperrdixrb 



Letter of Agreement 

We, the Undersigned, of^_ 



city/town county 

/ t 

desire and*agree 

1 To provide information that v\ll be useful in the 
assessment, of existing community resources ^and needs, 

2 To encourage the involvement of local agency staff, 
public officials, and other active community members 
in a two-day community planning session ^ ' t 

►We understand that* the sta*f of Morehead State University's Community 
Education Project will assist us^in 

1 The 'review of community resources and needs. 

2 The development of a concrete plan during a two-day 
planning*meeting,with the individuals mentioned above. ^ 
and 

3 The provision of periodic advisorv assistance after # 
the planning session until • 

We understand that we will receive written copies of the work agree- 
ments developed during -the planning session 

In return for these no-cost services, we agree to. report our progress 
ac regular intervals so that the Community Education Project may meet 0 
its reporting obligations and adjust its services to us 



POSITION 



SICNED 



DATE 



A copy of this agreement should be signed and sent to 



Bill wiglesuorth 

Division of Continuing Education 
701 Ginger Hall 
Morehead/ KY 403S1 
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Sample "Work Statement" Objectives 

Objective 1: To develop community discussions 
on crime prevention in Clinton 
County. 

Goal: Create an understanding among Clinton 1 
County residents of the causes of crime 
and how to protect themselves from the ' 
occurence of crime. 

Activities: 

1. The library will work with the Neighborhood 
• Service Center, the Sheriff suffice, and the 

Wilmington Police Department to plan a 
discussion series for citizen awareness for 
crime prevention. It is suggested that the 
series revolve arountf two themes: 

{a\ what causes crime 

(b) what prevents c'rime 

2. The discussion sessions will bfe advertised on 
radio, television, and in newspapers and 
church bulletins. ^ 

3. The library will provide a display of materials > 
on crime prevention. 

4. It was suggested that the site for the-discus- 
sion series. mov^rthe first meetings at a 
church buildingiiear the library K the last few 
at the library itself. 

Knowledge Needs: 

The staff of theCommunity Action Council has 
been investigating crime prevention programs in 
other communities for about two years. Other 
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projects have taken all available staff time. Wtth 
* library support of the CAC, the series can get 
under way. 

9 




r ^ 1 

Objective 2: Organzie a broad-based drug 
awareness -group. 




Goal: Create an informed public. < 


* 

0 


Activities: 

1. Engage university graduate students m gather- 
ing information that will document th|g nature 
and extent of the local drug problem. 

a. Ruth Thomas will contact the appropriate 
, University of Cincinnati personnel. 
- b.^Bill Jones will seek involvement of 
* Northern Kentucky University 

c. Mike Downer will speak with members of 
* m Xavier's Psychology Department. 

2. Mary Ann Adkisson, Anne Metz, Bill Jones, 
Jay'Bamberger, Ruth Thomas, Donna 
Dahmann, Susan Poston, and Billie Jo' Morris 

> \ will meet September 2 (12 noon) at the Dragon 

Inn to establish a steering committee. 
* • 


\ 

• o t 

' 0 : 

ft 

t 

* 


Mr. Paul Hogan stated that Boone County 
Schools would assisfin the duplication of * 
* necessary correspondence and materials for the 
steering committee. It was suggested that mail- 
jng expensesjnight be ft shared by several'of the 
organizations*onagencies that becpme involved 
in the work of the steering committee. * 

The participants in the meeting felt that 
"everyone" should *now about the activities of 
this Steering Cojnrpittee. Newspaper, the radio, 

Hiillotin hnarHc anH ntKpr mpriia VA/nnlH hp U^Pd 

to publicize the drug awareness effort. 


. ERJO ' 
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Appendix D 

Evaluation of Two-Day Planning Session 

County < ^ # ^Town or CiCy 



Naae 



Position 



Date 



Planning Session 



1 



Was the purpose of the planning session clear to you befor-e you 
attended* lt'^es No 

If no. pleasefflxplain what you "did expect 



Were you aware of any specific community needs before the planning 
session 9 Yes No 

a If yes, did the planning session increase your awareness 9 
Yes No 

b If no. did the planning session make you aware of certain * 
needs 9 Yes No 

Did the planning session stimulate you* 

a to plan new programs 9 Yes No 

b to improve cooperation with other agencies and organizations 9 
Yes No* *• 



c or to develop new services 9 



Yes 



Did the planning session make you more aware of programs and, 
services of other agencies m your cotnmunitv 9 Yes No 

In the long run, what effect(s) do you expect the planning session 
to have upon your communitv 9 



Objectives m 



1 



Are the objectives developed m the "planing session appropriate 
to the needs of your community 9 Yes No 

If no, please explain 



2 Did the planning session influence yo#to set objectives that you 
really do not want* Yes No 

3 What factors in the community might make it difficult to achieve 
, the planning session objectives (for example transportation, 

political problems, insufficient funds., personality conflicts, 
etc ) 9 - a 



OTHER COMMENTS 



eric: 



* .7 



